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gifted and the most highly trained hand 
and eye now extant in the world you are 
quite content to forget with him, for the 
moment, that art has ever had anything 
else to say than, "This is the way things 
look." 

Other men, or Sargent himself at another 
time, may give you other things to think 
of, but these things may be only hinted at 
and may be incapable of absolute realiza- 
tion. In these sketches you have the 
entire accomplishment of all that was 



exhibition as soon as possible what we now 
have, without waiting for the arrival of the 
other acquisitions. The pieces shown this 
month consist of three heads, of which two 
are exceptionally fine Roman portraits of 
the first and third centuries A. D. respec- 
tively, and one is a charming work of the 
late Greek period. 

ROMAN PORTRAIT OF THE FLAVIAN PERIOD 

Roman portraiture can be said to have 
reached its height in the Flavian epoch 




BOATS BY JOHN S. SARGENT 



aimed at. In a quite literal sense they 
are complete and perfect — you cannot 
imagine them better done. And therefore 
they give one of the many kinds of pleasure 
that art may give us in well nigh its utmost 
attainable degree. 

Ken yon Cox. 



DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
RECENT ACCESSIONS 

Three Marble Heads 

CONTRARY to our usual custom, 
the purchases made in Europe for 
the Classical Department during 
191 5 will not all be exhibited 
together. Only a few pieces have so far 
been received, and it is doubtful how soon 
the rest can be despatched with safety. 
It seemed advisable therefore to put on 



(69-96 A. D.). Two opposite influences 
— the ultra-realism of the Republican 
epoch and the revival of Greek idealism 
during the Augustan period — were then 
successfully combined, and resulted in a 
series of portraits which show both an 
extraordinarily subtle observation of na- 
ture and a refined artistic sense. The Mu- 
seum already owns several good portraits 
dating from that period; but the one now 
acquired is the most important (fig. 1 ; 
height, 13I in. [33.4 cm.]). It represents a 
rather homely man in middle age, with a 
round, somewhat fleshy face, and a kindly, 
genial expression. The face is wonderfully 
lifelike. The artist has succeeded in catch- 
ing a momentary, but apparently wholly 
characteristic expression of his sitter, and 
has translated it into stone with such skill 
that the marble appears to live. This 
effect of a "speaking likeness" is obviously 
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what the artist aimed at, for we find it in all 
the best portraits of this period. In this 
faithful portrayal of nature he was of 
course influenced by his love for realism, 
the realism which was inherent in the 
Roman temperament and which had only 
temporarily been swamped by the intro- 
duction of the foreign product of Greek 
idealism. But realistic though our por- 



obvious clues are missing in our portrait, 
as the head is broken from a little below 
the neck, showing only slight remains of a 
mantle worn over the left shoulder. Its 
assignment to the period of the Flavian 
emperors rests therefore on stylistic con- 
siderations only. 

The treatment of the hair on our head is 
noteworthy. At the back it is represented 




fig. i . 



ROMAN PORTRAIT, I CENTURY A. D. 



trait is, both in its aim in portraying a 
transitory, momentary expression, and in 
its accurate representation of individual 
features (note especially the broad mouth 
and the unusually thick ears), we still feel 
that another tendency has been at work 
since the days of the Republican portraits. 
The style is smoother, simpler, and the 
modeling, though detailed, has lost all 
hardness. It is in fact this subtle and at 
the same time simple modeling which gives 
to our portrait and to other heads of this 
period their lifelike character. 

An easy way of assigning portraits to the 
Flavian epoch is by the shape of the bust, 
which we know at that time to have in- 
cluded the shoulders and breasts. Such 



as a raised surface, with no indication of 
detail, except for occasional chisel strokes; 
while in front above the forehead is a series 
of oblique lines, indicating apparently a 
fringe of hair. On the two sides, however, 
the hair is modeled to represent a number 
of separate curls, brushed forward in a 
manner which would indicate that the man 
was partly bald. That the whole un- 
worked surface was not meant to represent 
absence of hair is clearly shown by the fact 
that it is raised behind and by the indica- 
tion of the fringe of hair in front. Two 
explanations are possible. Either the hair, 
instead of being all modeled, was partly 
painted, in which case this would be 
another example of the use of color by 
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Roman portraitists; 1 or the head was left 
unfinished. On the right side above the 
ear the surface has been worked over, 
apparently in modern times. For the 
effective modeling of the separate curls 
which stand out in rather high relief, com- 
pare the similar treatment in the heads of 
the emperors Vitellius in Vienna and 
Vespasian in Naples (cf. Bernoulli, Rom- 
ische Ikonographie, II, 2, pis. VI, X). 



effectually with the texture of the hair and 
beard. The result of rather striking 
naturalness was heightened by the treat- 
ment of the eye, the outline of the iris 
being incised in the shape of a segment of 
a circle and the pupil indicated by a deep 
crescent-shaped cutting. This not only 
increased the animation of the expression, 
but it lent to the whole portrait a certain 
psychological quality. 




FIG. 2. ROMAN PORTRAIT, III CENTURY A. D. 



ROMAN PORTRAIT OF THE THIRD CENTURY 
A. D. 

After the Flavian epoch Roman por- 
traiture did not again reach the same 
height; nevertheless, the periods which 
follow are by no means characterized by 
quick decadence, as is seen from many 
remarkable works from both the second 
and the third centuries A. D. In the 
portraits of these periods the sculptors 
introduced certain technical character- 
istics, not entirely new in themselves, but 
not before generally adopted for portraits. 
The surface of the face was now carefully 
smoothed and often highly polished, 
whereby its whiteness contrasted more 

Another Roman portrait in our Museum in 
which the hair was probably painted is the fine 
Republican head published in the Museum 
Bulletin, May, 1913, p. 101 f. 



An excellent example of this later Roman 
portraiture is a head now acquired by the 
Museum (fig. 2; height, 9! in. [24.5 cm.]). 
It represents a young man of about thirty 
with a short, curling beard and thick, 
longish hair, brushed forward over the fore- 
head. The surface of the face is highly 
polished, the eyes are treated in the manner 
just described, and the eyebrows are both 
modeled and incised. The head is broken 
from above the throat, so that we are not 
assisted by the shape of the bust in assign- 
ing a date to it; but it is possible to place 
the head fairly accurately by another piece 
of evidence, that of the rendering of the 
hair. This is in the style of the period of 
the Emperor Gallienus (253-268 A. D.), 
when it was worn fairly long, and treated 
in a broad, sweeping manner. It is quite 
different both from the style of the early 
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third century, when it was represented very 
short and curly and rendered by scratches 
on a roughened surface, or from that of the 
second century, when loose, flowing locks 
worked with the drill were in vogue. 1 

If we compare this third-century head 
with that of the Flavian period described 
above, we are struck with important 
differences. At first sight the third-cen- 
tury head appears to be more animated 
and lifelike, but on closer inspection we see 
that this effect is obtained merely by the 
mechanical means already discussed, not 
by real character study. Thus, the longer 
we look at the Flavian head, the more the 
personality of the man seems to reveal 
itself: with the third-century head, the 
opposite is the case; when the first im- 
pression of naturalism is over, the portrait 
appears dull and vacant. 

LATE GREEK HEAD 

The head of a young girl, a little over 
half life-size, is an attractive product of 
later Greek art (fig. 3; height, 8| in. [21.3 
cm.]). Both in conception and in style it 
shows the strong influence of the works 
of Praxiteles. Its sculptor's aim was to 
portray gentleness and charm, and he 
achieved this by the methods introduced 
by Praxiteles. That is, he gave to the head 
a delicate, oval shape, he arranged the hair 
in simple, wavy locks, the roughened sur- 
face of which contrasts effectively with the 
soft texture of the skin, and he imparted 
to the eyes a dreamy expression. This 
he produced by making the opening long 
and narrow, by inclining the profile of the 
eyeball considerably downward, and by 
marking the upper eyelid strongly, the 
lower only slightly. 

In all these characteristics, then, the head 
is thoroughly Praxitelean. Nevertheless, 
we cannot assign the head to the time of 
Praxiteles himself. There is a lack of 
definition and finish about the modeling 
wholly different from fourth-century work. 
The artist has admirably succeeded in pro- 
ducing the evanescent effect of Praxi- 

x On this subject cf. Wace, The Evolution of 
Art in Roman Portraiture, in the Journal of the 
British and American Archaeological Society 
of Rome, III, 1905- 1906, p. 476. 



telean works, but he has failed to give 
his work the strength, which in spite of 
their softness, his fourth-century proto- 
types had. 

Our head is not an isolated example of 
the copying of Praxitelean effects in later 
Greek times; a large number of heads and 




FIG. 3. FEMALE HEAD, LATE GREEK 

statues, chiefly of small size, have been 
found which show the same characteristics 
in like manner. They used to be classed as 
Alexandrian works; but since they were 
subsequently found in many other centers 
in Asia Minor, in the Islands, and on the 
Greek mainland, it has become evident 
that the style was not limitedto one local- 
ity, but was widespread. They have been 
frequently discussed, more recently by John 
Marshall in the Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archaologischen Instituts XXIX, 1909, pp. 
82 ff., in connection with the fourth-century 
female head from Chios in the Boston Mu- 
seum. The execution of these works 
varies. Though they never show strong 
or finished workmanship, they often have 
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a quiet charm of their own; at other times 
they are distinctly poor and trivial. Our 
example is one of the best of the series. It 
does not claim to be a first-rate work; but 
it certainly is a very attractive, decorative 
piece. 

It should be noted that the back of the 
head is left unfinished, and at the top is a 
large quadrangular excision for the inser- 
tion of another piece, which was fastened 
to it by means of cement. It is possible 
that this consisted of a veil which covered 
both the top and the back of the head. 
G. M. A. R. 

A LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ITALIAN SABRE 



N the history of European arms 
every decade is apt to develop a 
recognizable style. This shows itself 
in the way objects are fashioned, 
their material, their form, their ornaments 
— characteristics which give the inquiring 
student many hints as to when, where, and 
how a certain piece came into being. Let 
us take as an example the style in arms 
which appeared toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. This expressed itself 
in perforated and chiseled steel, elaborate 
in design and detailed in execution. It 
showed itself in the mountings of guns and 
pistols, the trappings of armor, and the 
steel hilts of swords. In sword-hilts this 
fashion swept away the earlier one in which 
enrichment was carried out in ridged and 
beaded surfaces and in lozenges or medal- 
lions picked out in gold and silver damas- 
keen. It emphasized the taste that an 
object of steel should be enriched only in 
steel, that an artist should now use his 
hard medium as fluently as his predecessors 
had employed bronze or incrustations of 
softer metals, that the bright colors of 
silver, gold, and alloys of earlier workers 
should give place to the somber finish of 
steel in brown, brownish-blue, or black. 
One has only to examine the types of 
swords appearing in portraits of the period, 
English, French, German, and Italian, to 
see how widespread was this fashion. In a 
sense it was an affected fashion; for 
while it discarded the earlier, complicated, 



basket-shaped sword-hilts for something 
simpler in lines, less conspicuous in size, 
and less striking in color, it was yet of 
greater luxury, for the sculptured steel was 
more costly even than many a hilt fash- 
ioned in precious metals. 

A sword which illustrates this fashion 
has lately come into the possession of the 
Museum and may be described here 
briefly; for its type is by no means com- 
mon, and our sword is a good one of its 
kind. It is a sabre, coutelas, or cutlass, 
dating about 1685, made in Reggio, a town 
included with the ancient duchy of Modena, 
by a sword artist whose work is known in 
several of the great collections of Europe. 
Its blade, excellent in quality, is unusual 
in having a median groove passing along 
its side almost to its point, which is here 
double-edged as in similar arms known to 
us. The hilt is of steel richly sculptured, 
blued, and at one time parcel gilt, the last 
a condition especially rare in a sword of this 
kind. Its grip is of a form which occurred 
only for a short period : it merges with the 
pommel and becomes pear-shaped, orna- 
mented with deep channeling and with an 
applied steel ornament in the form of an 
acanthus leaf: its base, developed in the 
fashion of a ferrule, pictures a crown. A 
knuckle-guard, or branche, is present and 
bears delicately chiseled foliation. 

It is the guard itself, however, which 
particularly concerns us. This is de- 
veloped only on one side and is broad, 
sub-circular, rounding over the hand. It 
is ornamented by perforation and elaborate 
chiseling; on its outer side it bears pan- 
oplies encircling a medallion on which is 
a horseman with holster pistol and sword, 
and the device "Unus non sufficit." On 
its inner side appears the bust of a per- 
sonage of the period 1680-90 with full wig, 
lace neckgear, and armor. This is framed 
by a wreath of laurel and surmounted by a 
ducal crown. The crown, according to 
Litta's work (Famiglie celebri italiane, 
1825, Milan), is that of the Duchy of 
Modena, and from an illustration there 
given the personage may well be Duke 
Francesco 1 1 (1660- 1694), who, by the way, 
is remembered by English students as the 
brother-in-law of James II. 
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